least apprentice themselves to the best masters of the past. Ricketts Highly gifted as they were, like the rest of us they belonged and to a period of decline, I think that Ricketts in his heart knew Shannon this. With his acute intelligence, his appreciation of the early work of Rossetti and Burne-Jones, of Watts and Whistler, of Delacroix, Daumier and Puvis de Chavannes, he must have measured Shannon's and his own work in relation to these. At the same time he knew that, compared with their immediate contemporaries, they stood for a more dignified, a richer content, a more scholarly use of their material. Shannon could interpret the grace and distinction of women; but his painting is, I think, too suave, lacks hardness and firmness of construction, shows insufficient interest in visual appearance. Like Ricketts, he based his work overmuch on scholarly appreciation of past masters. The great wave of nineteenth-century art had receded, as earlier in poetry the fierce fire of the Elizabethans had grown cold. John alone had the power to revive the fire; he threw a mighty armful of fuel on to the ashes, a bright flame shot up, but the time was not yet; he lacked the staying power to continue feeding it and the flame died down. Steer doesn't believe in fire and flames. He goes on his way quietly, seeing to it that there is a regular supply of heat and light, enough for a modest household.
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